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THE SANBORN SELECT SIX 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





The Stone-Millis Arithmetics. 
wards of two million pupils throughout the country. 


The Edson-Laing Readers. Worthwhile material interestingly arranged. 
child a true appreciation of real literature. 


FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





Stone’s Junior High School Mathematics. 
everyday life, but also lays a solid foundation for a further study of the subject. 


Hessler’s Junior Science. Children like this book: it answers fully, yet simply and enter- 


tainingly, all their whys and hows in science. 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 





graphs and charts. 


Chicago 





The Stone-Millis Geometry. The most practical, simple, and teachable Geometry ever pub- 
lishéd. Used successfully in thousands of High Schools and Academies. 


Hopkins’ Elements of Physical Geography. 
technical detail found in other texts of this nature. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


New York 


The best series of Arithmetics on the market. 


Gives not only all the Mathematics needed in 


Omits the confusing mass of unnecessary 
Profusely illustrated with original photo- 


Used by up- 


Creates in the 























The Diploma House of America 
ANAMOSA, IOWA 





100 SPECIAL ENGRAVED Artistic Designs 


Genuine Parchment, Art Parchment, Ledger 


12 BOOK FORM Varieties and Colors 
Leather, Art Fiber, Elite DeLuxe 





School Supplies - 





Engrossing Names of Graduates, a Specialty 
YOUR SOURCE FOR EVERY NEED 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


- School Furniture 








ADDITION VOTED FOR 
COLLINSVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
At an election held last month the voters 
of Collinsville Township authorized a bond 
issue of 140,000 for the purpose of building 
an addition to their present high school. 
The proposition carried by a vote of 2 to 1. 


AMEE LE, OEE LEE SE FELL LGRE GE. 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Advancement offered in all types ; 


of educational positions. 
Our highly specialized service is 
fashioned for your promotion. 
Personal interest in each member 
a keynote. 
Surely, this is the agency you are 
ooking for. 
A.P.GODDARD The compen & mailed sodey, will bring 
PRESIDENT you a ‘Free List of Vacancies’ 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY 
19 SouTH LA SALLE STREET 
Room 1461 Y.M.C.A. BLOG. ~- CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
4 NAME 
' ST. & No. 
city 


Lee CERSEECERENTNENUE 


ONE ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


The wind howled fiercely around the 
Marine Hospital and drove great sheets of 
sleet and snow against the windows of the 
ward. The white roofs outside seemed just 
a dreary continuation of the rows of white 
beds, whose occupants were bitterly de- 
nouncing the blizzard that had kept visit- 
ors away for several days. 

‘* And here it is Valentine’s Day, too!’’ 
exclaimed one wounded marine, struck 
with a new grievance. ‘‘ Ain’t this a hunk 
of a Valentine’s Day!’’ 

‘*Remember what fun Valentine’s Day 
was when you were a kid?’’ asked an- 
other. ‘‘I can see those big red hearts and 
lacy valentines now. May ie somebody in 


¢ the town will send us some.’’ 


‘* Aw, suppose they do,’’ grumbled the 
first, ‘‘they’d just deliver them by the 
wholesale—nothing personal about that 
sort of thing. What’s that noise? Sounds 
like kids coming! ’’ 


(Continued on page I) 
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There was a sound of pattering foot- 
steps and two little boys appeared in the 
doorway of the ward. The red of their 
caps and sweaters and mittens was frosted 
with snow and their rosy cheeks. and 
sparkling eyes seemed to brin +g in a whiff 
of the refreshing outside world. They car- 
ried two big baskets piled high with en- 
velopes and red, heart-shaped boxes. 

‘*Hello,’’ said the bigger boy somewhat 
shyly. ‘‘We’re from the Junior Red Cross 
and we’ve brought you some Valentine 
things. Which one is William Carter?’’ 
The surprised William answered promptly 
and was presented with a pretty Valen- 
tine, and a red heart filled with home-made 
candy. Best of all on both box and Val- 
entine his name was written in full. 

The little boy went on calling out names 
till every man in the ward had his valen- 
tine and candy. 

**My Valentine’s got a letter in it writ- 
ten to me by a kid!’’ shouted William 
Carter. ‘‘Ain’t that great? Listen——’’ 

But his attempt to read his letter was 
drowned in a chorus of similar attempts, 
for every patient had a personal letter. 

Doctors and nurses and orderlies came 
in to enjoy the fun, and the general up- 
roar was stopped only long enough to give 
three hearty cheers for the Junior Red 
Cross whose thoughtfulness had brightened 
their day. 











NEW BOOKS AND MAPS 


For the Study of Geography 


The attention of Geography teachers is invited to the following list of 
new and up to date books and maps for the study of Geography. 


Home Geography, by Ridgley and Dillon, a text for pupils who are studying Geog- 
raphy for the first time. Price 65c. 


Studies in the Geography of North America, by Ridgley, Dillon and Thoene, a Refer- 
ence Notebook in y. Price 50c. 
Studies in the Geography af America, raphe. and Asia, by Ridgley and Dex- 


heimer, a Reference notebook in Re. 50c. 

Studies in Africa, Australia and Advanced Geography, by Ridgley and Imbo- 
den, a Reference notebook in ced Weld Price 60c. This book is intended 
for the use of pupils during the last year in which they study Geography in 


the es. 

Physio , a Reference notebook for pupils to accompany any text book in 
Physi phy. By Ridgley and Blackburn. Price 45c. 

Commercial , & Reference notebook for pupils to accompany any text book 

in Commercial Geography. By Ridgley and Blackburn. Price 45c 

Outline | Maps, for desk use, size 8x10 inches, printed on excellent quality white 
paper, on which can be used either crayons, pencil or water colors. Send for new 
list which shows all new and up to date maps of Europe and other countries. 


GEOGRAPHY OF ILLINOIS, By Ridgley, Price $2.50 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


NORMAL, ILLINOIS 











OF INTEREST TO LECTURERS 


The Official Information Bureau of Swit- 
zerland, 241 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
loans unusually beautiful Lantern Slides, 
both colored and plain, illustrative of 
Switzerland in its many interesting phases, 
free of charge to lecturers who wish to 
feature Switzerland in one of their dis- 
courses. 


WALLER’S HISTORY OF ILLINOIS 


ELBERT WALLER, capt. of Schools 
THEBES, 


FOLK DANCES 


= ust the right cise.” “Fills the bill every- 
Price 50c 


ILLINOIS PIONEER DAYS | “Fine for 
sending in 


moememgetany eg ~~ Send for illustrated circular with 


Samp! both to teachers $0¢ Tables of Contents of our 26 books. 
PIS (Address the Author A. S. BARNES and Co. 
118 East 25th St. 














A special lecture describing ‘‘Schools 
and school life in Switzerland,’’ written by 
a well known Swiss writer is also avail- 
able, free of charge, together with slides 
covering this ever timely subject. 


Reporting the Disarmament Conference, 
H. G. Wells, ——s of the Japanese sit- 
uation, says: ‘‘In the long run what is 
happening in the schools of Japan, is of 
more importance to mankind than what is 
happening in her dockyards. At present 
we do not know what is happening in the 
schools of Japan.’’ We do know this 
much. Japan is adopting American text- 
books at an astonishing rate. Keio Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, one of the largest in 
Japan, has just decided on Robinson, 
Breasted, and Smith’s General History of 
Europe for the first year of the Prepara- 
tory Course, following with Robinson and 
Beard’s History of Europe: Our Own 
Times (Ginn). Japan is pressing forward 
with the education of its common people. 


GOV’T WANTS TEACHERS 
$95 TO $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent, life, positions are to 
be filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. A229, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., for schedule showing Win- 
ter and Spring examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and sample ’examina- 
tion questions, which will be sent free of 











charge. 




















































Practical Courses 
for Kindergarten 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 19 to August 11, 1922 274 Primary Grade 


Credit toward diploma. Dormitories on College Grounds. Observa- 
tion in Kindergarten and Primary Grades of Public Schools and in 
the College Demonstration School where Project is used. Ideal Recrea- 
tions for Summer Students in Chicago. 


Write the Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views 


National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Accredited 


36th Year Box No. 22, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Games Festivals Pageants 


New York 
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THE NEW GLOBES 


Thoroughly revised, 
the Ranp MCNALLY 
GLOBEs show sweep- 
changes the world 
over, new boundae 
ries and nations, re- 
cent discoveries and 
explorations, new 
spellings, and a new 
color scheme of un- 
usual distinction. 





Write for our Globe Catalogue. It gives a full 
description of a large variety of globes including 
illustrations, sizes, and prices—everything of the 
sort the schools could need. 


Rand MCNally & Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















TWO SERIES 
WHICH FUNCTION IN THE 
PUPIL’S DAILY HABIT 


Hodge and Lee’s Elementary 
English---Spoken and Written 


Book I for Intermediate Grades 
Book II for Upper Grades 


The aim of this series is to develop the ability of 
the pupil to express his own thoughts and feelings— 
either orally or in writing—clearly, correctly, and in 
a way which will interest other people. 








Winslow’s Healthy Living 


Book I for Intermediate Grades 
Book II for Upper Grades 


A new two-book series for teaching Health Habits 
to Elementary School Children. They are especially 
effective as teaching instruments. 

A highly interesting feature of each book is the chap- 
ter containing Walter Camp’s famous “Daily Dozen.” 





Charles E. Merrill Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





























































J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Invite You To Visit Their Exhibits at the N. E. A. 
Mezzanine Floor of the Congress Hotel and Leiter 
Building, Congress, State, Van Buren Sts. 


AGRICULTURE: If interested in this subject you 
will need no urging to inspect the forty or more 
texts that will be on exhibit. 


HOME ECONOMICS: Several new texts have 
been added in this field. Our series of Home Man- 
uals should interest High School as well as Col- 
lege instructors. 


BASAL TEXTS: The latest in Arithmetic, Spell- 
ing, Physiology, History, English Literature, Geom- 
etry, and other subjects will be shown. 


SUPPLEMENTARY: A full line of classics, health 
and history readers, reference material, and in ad- 
dition, general Intelligence and Subject Tests may 
be seen at these booths. 


Any Indiana or Cottage Grove Car on Wa- 
bash Avenue wil] take you to Twenty-second Street, 
one block from our Chicago Office. Come and see 
us 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Square 2126 Prairie Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Illinois. 














The Alexander—Dewey Arithmetic 


By Georgia Alexander of Indianapolis Public Schools, 
and Fohn Dewey of Columbia University 


Socialized, Dramatized Arithmetic 


Socialized recitations, often dramatized, stimulate the 
pupil to self activity and show him a reason for his study of 
Arithmetic. Most of the lessons can be worked out by the 
pupil alone. Practical short methods are taught. Reviews 
and oral lessons are frequent. 


Alexander’s New Spelling Book 


Characterized by a carefully graded and well chosen 
word list of everyday usage, dictionary drills, dictation exer- 
cises, “Jones’ One Hundred Demons,” Ayres’ Measuring 
Scale, delightful illustrations, and valuable helps. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 
Introduction to American History 
America’s European Beginnings—6th Grade 
Elementary American History and Government 
Revised to 1921—7th and 8th Grades 


They explain the America of today—civilization, institutions, 


traditions. Authentic and without bias. Beautifully 
illustrated. Nationally adopted. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


2457 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1922 


President—J. O. Engleman, Joliet. 

First Vice President—Florence Holbrook, Chicago. 
Second Vice President—Fannie Spaits Merwin, Manito. 
Third Vice President—L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
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Executive Committee— 

Wm. B. Owen, Chicago. 

O. L. Manchester, Normal. 

E. C. Fisher, Rock Island. 
Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloomington. 











EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


South Central Division, I. S. T. A., Springfield, Fri- 
day and Saturday, March 10 and 11, 1922. 

Southwestern Division of the I. 8. T. A., East St. 
Louis, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 6, 7 and 


8, 1922. The following speakers have been engaged: 


Hon. James J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Arthur Harrop, Michigan; Irving P. Foote, New 
Orleans; Ruth Mary Weeks, Kansas City; Francis G. 
Blair, State of Illinois; L. C. Lord, Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ College; H. G. Paul, Department of English, 
University of Illinois; Imperial Quartet, Chicago. 

Lake Shore Division, I. S. T. A., Oak Park, Friday, 
April 21, 1922. 

Southern Division, I. 8. T. A., Carbondale, Thursday 
and Friday, March 30 and 31, 1922. Talent already en- 
gaged: J. W. Yoder, Leader of Music; James A. Burns, 
Oneida, Kentucky ; Dr. Lyman, Chicago University ; and 
President Grose, DePauw University. 

Central Division, I. 8. T. A., Peoria, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, March 16, 17 and 18, 1922. Talent 
already engaged: J. J. Tigert, U. 8. Commissioner of 
Education; State Supt. Cary, Wisconsin; President H. 
W. Shryock, Southern Normal University; Ruth Mary 
Weeks, Junior College, Kansas City; Dean W. S. Gray, 
University. of Chicago; E. W. Barnhart, Chief of Com- 
mercial Education, Federal Board of Vocational. Educa- 
tion; Ruth Hemingway, Chicago Kindergarten College; 
Carl Colvin, State Director of Vocational Agriculture ; 
Adah H. Hess, State Director of Home Economies; Dean 
O. L. Manchester, I. 8. N. U., W. S. Booth, and others. 
Musie will be furnished by the best talent in Peoria. 
General sessions will be held in the Majestic Theater. 
The slogan of the meeting will be ‘‘Service and Coopera- 
tion as Incentives to Salary.’’ Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute will care for the Allied Arts Section and will hold 
open house for all departments. Chairman Arthur 
Verner is trying his best to arrange one of the best edu- 
cational programs ever given in Illinois. 

Federation of Illinois Colleges, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Monday and Tuesday, February 20 
and 21, 1922. Eighteenth Annual Meeting. 


National Education Association, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, July 3-9, 1922. 

National Council of Normal School Presidents and 
Principals, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Friday and 
Saturday, February 24 and 25, 1922. Some topies as- 
signed are: How to Induce People of the Right Char- 
acter and Talent to go to Normal Schools; The Analysis 
of Subject Matter into Teaching Units; The Teaching 
of History and Government; The Teaching of Arith- 
metic; Civie Training through Summer Camps; The 
In-Service Education of Teachers; Points of Emphasis 
in the Professional Education of Teachers in Cleveland. 
Dr. L. C. Lord of Eastern Illinois Teachers’ College is 
President of the Council, 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
February 27 to March 5, 1922. 

Notice: The Chicago Division of the I. 8S. T. A. 
has reserved room 1008 in the Fine Arts Building, which 
is connected with the Auditorium by a passageway on 
the second floor, and will keep open house all day Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday and every even- 
ing except Monday. The Chicago Division especially 
desires that all Illinois members shall feel that this room 
is theirs to use for any purpose they may desire. Let 
us make it I. 8. T. A. headquarters. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


There will be much of interest to teachers at the vari- 
ous meetings mentioned in the notices above. Look them 
over and decide which you will attend. Take particular 
notice of the Division meetings, which ought to have the 
largest attendance ever enrolled this spring. Are you 
one of the 10,000 teachers who should join the Associa- 
tion through these five meetings this spring? 

Will the superintendents, principals, officers of local 
federations, and all leaders of local groups of teachers 
allow the suggestion that this number of The Teacher 
will make a good text book for study at one or more of 
your teachers’ meetings? Some teachers may not be- 
lieve it, but such a study will help them to understand 
some of the big educational problems of Illinois and, 
therefore, make them better and more efficient teachers 
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and citizens. Our State Association recently resolved 
to do something to promote the study of our taxation 
system and social science by its members. Why not make 
the article on the Report of the Tax Commission Lesson 
Number One. The editor will be glad to hear from any 
group that tries the discussion of any article in this 
magazine. 


Teachers, do you really comprehend the magnitude 
of the great state institution of which you are a part? 
Isn’t your education somewhat deficient if you can not 
talk intelligently and accurately about such things as 
our state school population, enrollment, attendance, qual- 
ifications and salaries of teachers, and school finances 
from a state-wide standpoint? Of course figures are 
only figures to some people, and such statistical tables 
as we are publishing in this number are given only a 
hurried glance. But an increasing number of teachers 
are becoming interested in our state wide educational 
problems, and frequent inquiries come to the editor of 
this magazine that can best be answered by reference to 
the statistics carefully collected by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The appointment of the Illinois 
Educational Commission has aroused a more general 
interest in these problems and statistics. Many of our 
arguments for the school improvements we advocate are 
based upon statistics, and accurate figures must be quoted 
in defense of some of the principles stated in our resolu- 
tions. Every teacher should know something of the 
magnitude of the school system of which she is a part 
and should be familiar with many of the facts brought 
out in the state superintendent’s statistical tables. Any 
one district can get a fair idea of its efficiency and rank 
in the state by comparing its own statistics with the 
averages that may be obtained from the state statistical 
tables. Therefore, we are publishing herein a large part 
of the Statistical Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the year ending June 30, 1920, which is 
the last report available in its complete form. We hope 
it will be generally read or even carefully studied by 
teachers. It will make an interesting subject for dis- 
eussion by local groups of teachers. It should at least 
be filed for future reference. 


Since our report in the November number of the spe- 
eial contributions from the Divisions to the State Asso- 
ciation, the Eastern Division has sent to Treasurer Mc- 
Intosh a Liberty Bond of $100. We reported $200 from 
the Illinois Valley Division; but since the new Black 
Hawk Division is a part of what was the Illinois Valley 
Division and they have agreed to divide the funds on 
hand, probably part of the $200 should be credited to 
the Black Hawk Division. Let us hope that all teachers 
will enroll this year and pay the $2.00 fee, which will 
enable the Divisions and the State Association to func- 
tion efficiently without calling for special contributions. 


Not long ago we heard a teacher say that he would 
not join the division in which he lived and taught be- 
cause he did not like the way it was managed and ‘‘con- 
trolled.’’ Please excuse a little comment on this excuse. 
The individual who objects to the management or ‘‘con- 
trol’’ of an organization has the privilege of staying out 
of it, of course, unless it is his government; and he can 
leave even his government and go to live under one that 
he likes better. But isn’t such an excuse really a dec- 
laration that the complainant knows how the organiza- 
tion ought to be managed? Or isn’t it an acknowledg- 
ment that he wouki like to control it or manage it, or at 
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least help manage it? Then get in, brother, get in! 
You can not manage it from the outside. You can surely 
be more helpful in management and control as a helpful, 
ata cooperating member than as a-critical out- 
sider. 


Mr. Will H, Hays, Post Master General of the United 
States is to resign to become a sort of general superin- 
tendent of the motion picture business. His salary is to 
be $150,000 a year, or twice the salary of the President 
of the United States. The newspapers quote him as say- 
ing that his reason for the change is that the new posi- 
tion offers wonderful educational opportunities. One of 
the leading Chicago daily newspapers congratulates Mr. 
Hays and says that ‘‘the biggest educating force in the 
world today is the moving picture.’’ We congratulate 
Mr. Hays upon being able to break into the profession 
of education at such a high initial salary. Most of us 
received only a very few hundred dollars for our first 
year in the work. The general run of experienced teach- 
ers would be elated to receive $1,500 a year, and our best 
trained superintendents of long experience rarely get 
$15,000 a year. And now this young man is to receive 
for his first year in the profession 100 times as much as 
the former and 10 times as much as the latter. Surely 
salaries of ‘‘educators’’ are rising at a tremendous rate! 
Nobody seems to object to the salary offered Mr. Hays, 
but wouldn’t a deafening howl of protest go up if the 
schools cost as much as the movies? 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


All officers of Divisions of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and teachers in general should remember that 
the Divisions voted by a large majority to amend the con- 
stitution and by-laws to make the membership fee two 
dollars a year, beginning with January 1 of this year. 
This fee is to be divided equally between the local Divis- 
ion and the State Association, one dollar each. 

Enrollment lists and membership fees made up by 
local groups of teachers should be sent to the treasurers 
of the Divisions rather than to the secretary or treasurer 
of the State Association. Then the treasurer of the Di- 
vision should make a complete list and send to the state 
secretary and at the same time send one dollar a member 
to Treasurer McIntosh of the State Association. Some 
time in March instructions will be sent to the officers of 
the Divisions that are to meet this spring, which, for the 
sake of efficiency and economy should be carefully fol- 
lowed. All our present members should read the article 
in this number of The Teacher entitled ‘‘Why Join the 
Association,’’ and see that all non-members read it. 


The treasurers of the several Divisions to whom dues 
should be paid by teachers in their respective Divisions 
are as follows: 


Chicago, Susan Scully, 7630 Cornell Ave. 
Lake Shore, E. L. Nygaard, Oak Park. 
Northeastern, H. A. Dean, Crystal Lake. 
Northwestern, Warren Hubbard, Sycamore. 
Illinois Valley, F. A. Bell, Buda. 

Black Hawk, D. B. Hoffman, East Moline. 
East Central, O. J. Bainum, Paxton. 

Central, H. B. Beecher, Peoria. 

South Central, Edgar C. Pruitt, Springfield. 
Western, W. F. Boyes, Galesburg. 

Eastern, Charles B. Guin, Shelbyville. 
Southeastern, Edwin Ashbaugh, Lawrenceville. 
Southwestern, E. O. Bottonfield, Sparta. 
Southern, J. F. Karber, Ridgway. 
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WHY JOIN THE ASSOCIATION? 


Last year the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
enrolled nearly 27,000 members out of the 36,599 teach- 
ers employed in the state. This is the highest percentage 
ever enrolled, but it shows that one-fourth of the teach- 
ers were not convinced that they should be members. 
In the language of the day, the idea had not been ‘‘sold’’ 
to them. So here is a little effort at salesmanship that 
all members should read and then pass on to non-mem- 
bers. 

First, in answer to those who say that the increased 
fee may reduce the membership, we will say that every 
teacher can well afford to support the Association more 
liberally because the Association pays back $100.00 or 
more for every dollar collected in membership fees. Ex- 
plain? Very well, that is easily done. 


Laws providing for large increases in the state school 
fund and in school district tax rates have been enacted 
in the last few years. It is conceded by all who know 
the facts that these laws would not have been enacted 
except for the initiative, activities and leadership of the 
State Teachers’ Association. But these laws provided 
for more revenue for the substantial increases in teach- 
ers’ salaries that have been made recently. Therefore, 
the increases in teachers’ salaries are due largely to the 
teachers’ organization, and the teachers owe the organi- 
zation their support. 

Here are the actual figures taken from the reports 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction: In 1913 
the average annual salary for men teachers in Illinois 
was $772.07; in 1920 it was $1,346.87. Women teach- 
ers in 1913 received an average of $643.70; in 1920, 
$1,079.88. The average for all teachers in 1913 was 
$662.07 ; in 1920, $1,079.88. Men teachers have gained 
an average of $574.80, or 74 per cent, since 1913, which 
was about the time the reorganized State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation began to make special efforts to get more revenue 
for salaries. Women teachers in the same time have 
gained $388.93, or 60 per cent. And all teachers have 
gained an average of $417.81, or 63 per cent. The new 
membership fee calls for only one additional dollar out 
of that $417.81. 

In 1913 in Illinois the total sum paid to teachers was 
$20,057 ,024.56 ; in 1920, it was $39,574,846.85; this was 
an increase of $19,517,822.29, or 97 per cent. Many 
people are beginning to talk about deflation, retrench- 
ment, ete., and there are always powerful influences at 
work to reduce taxation. So an effort will probably be 
made in many parts of the state to reduce salaries for 
next year or for a number of years. Of course the teach- 
ers’ organization will do everything possible and honor- 
able to prevent such reduction. In fact we shall work 
for further increases rather than decreases, because 
salaries for good teachers have never been sufficient and 
never will be too high. We shall need the support and 
cooperation of all teachers in these revenue and salary 
campaigns ahead of us and in our other campaigns for 
the welfare of teachers and children and the good of the 
schools in general. No teacher can afford not to be a 
member of the State Association. 

Besides these purely financial benefits, membership 
in the State Association brings other benefits and advan- 
tages. We shall mention some of them only briefly. 

Membership cards are tickets of admission to the 
teachers’ own division meeting and to any other division 
meetings and to the state meeting, where the members 
may hear lectures by leaders of thought and discussions 
of school problems by expert teachers. 

Attendance at the meetings promotes closer acquaint- 
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ance and good fellowship among teachers who are other- 
wise widely separated. It pays to rub elbows with our 
fellow-workers. Many of our best teachers holding the 
highest positions attribute their rise in the profession 
to their wide acquaintance with teachers in general and 
their close acquaintance with educational leaders. Mem- 
bership in a strong, active, efficient organization of the 
workers in our branch of professional service is a source 
of inspiration and of a feeling of independence, if the 
member will enter into the spirit of the organization and 
make an effort to help with its work. 

Every teacher worthy of the name wants to do her 
every-day class-room work just as well as it can be done, 
and attendance at association meetings will help her 
do it. Besides this she desires to participate in more 
general community and civie activities. The Associa- 
tion affords a medium through which she may assert 
her rights, exercise her citizenship, and perform some 
important duties as a citizen. 

All members are entitled to the publications of the 
Association, which include the ten numbers of The Illi- 
nois Teacher each year and a copy of the Proceedings. 
Teachers who read these keep well informed on the edu- 
cational problems of Illinois. Of course these publica- 
tions are worth little or much in proportion to the desire 
of the members to keep informed on educational prob- 
lems and on the activities of the Association in their 
solution. 

It is really a source of great satisfaction to our mem- 
bers to realize that through their organization they are 
really promoting their own and their pupils’ welfare 
and rendering a service to the State by accelerating its 
educational progress along right lines. The recent re- 
port of the secretary to the State Association gave a list 
of its legislative achievements in the last few years, 
which ought to be given here as reasons for loyally sup- 
porting the organization. 

Several other organizations have assisted in our leg- 
islative campaigns, but the State Teachers’ Association 
is generally recognized as the leading and most effective 
agency in the enactment of good school legislation and 
in the prevention of bad. It is a coordinating influence 
that analyzes and harmonizes the various ideals and 
plans of all the friends of the publie school. Without 
such a big, well-established, state-wide organization, the 
numerous groups, constructive and otherwise, would in- 
deed present a chaotic program or multitude of pro- 
grams to every General Assembly, and the results would 
probably be equally chaotic. By such unifying and con- 
structive work during the last few years, the Associa- 
tion has been largely responsible for legislation provid- 
ing for: 

1. The certification of teachers by a much more 
scientific, unified and satisfactory method. 

2. School sanitation, or the minimum requirements 
for heating, ventilation, seating, lighting, toilets, and 
safety from fire, which conserve the health and safety 
of teachers and pupils. This law has done much for the 
improvement of school buildings and grounds and fer 
the health and efficiency of teachers and pupils. 

3. Enlarging and defining the rights of school au- 
thorities to acquire land for the use of school districts 
under the principle of eminent domain. 

4. The acquisition, equipment, maintenance, and 
management of public playgrounds. 

5. Increasing the use of the school plant for re- 
creational, social and civie activities. 

6. Increasing the power and authority of school 
boards to establish and maintain kindergartens. 

7. The county non-high school district, upon which 
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a tax is levied to pay the high-school tuition of qualified 
pupils residing in such district. 

8. The establishment of community high schools, 
and the validation of many high-school districts estab- 
lished under laws afterward declared unconstitutional. 

9. A simpler and more practicable method of con- 
solidating school districts. 

10. The compulsory education of blind and deaf 
children in suitable special schools. 

11. Physical training in schools. 

12. Vocational schools under the Smith-Hughes law. 

13. Continuation schools for young people in em- 
ployment. 

14. Prohibiting high school fraternities and soror- 
ities. 

15. Free text books by district referendum. 

16. A county truant officer, who is assistant county 
superintendent of schools, to enforce the provisions of 
the compulsory school law. 

17. ll instruction in all elementary schools shall 
be in the English language. 

18. An increase in the salaries of the county super- 
intendents of schools, a definition of the qualifications 
necessary for county superintendents, and permission 
to county boards to pay the traveling expenses of county 
superintendents. 

19. Liberal pension and retirement funds for teach- 
ers, and later several necessary amendments to the laws 
providing for them. 

20. Increases in the financial support of the state 
normal schools. 

21. An increase in the state school fund from 
$1,000,000 a year to $8,000,000 a year, or an increase of 
$7,000,000 a year or 700 per cent. This is turned into the 
educational fund and is used largely in paying teachers’ 
salaries. 

22. Large increases in school revenues by raising 
the limitation on school-district tax-rates. The local 
rates possible to be levied now are twice as high as 
they were in 1918. This has meant the addition of 
millions of dollars to the educational fund, the larger 
part of which is used to pay teachers’ salaries. 

23. An amendment to the Juul law that removes its 
limitation from the school tax rate. This permits the 
levy and collection of school revenues in Chicago at the 
same rates as elsewhere in the state. 

Besides the twenty-three provisions cited above, there 
are many minor laws now in effect whose enactment was 
promoted by our Association. It should be remembered 
also that many bills considered detrimental to the wel- 
fare of teachers or harmful to the schools were defeated 
largely through our watchfulness and efforts. 

All these reasons for joining and supporting the 
Association should be made known to all teachers — 
not only to induee them to become members but alsc to 
imbue them with the spirit of the organization. The 
State Teachers’ Association is a big, going concern; it 
is recognized as a leading factor in educational progress ; 
it has become a necessary part of our educational system. 
Therefore, it deserves the hearty cooperation and loyal 
support of all teachers. 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES FOR NEXT YEAR 


Some recent newspaper comment on the proceed- 
ings of boards of education indicate that salary reduc- 
tions for next year are being considered. 

For instance, the Rockford Register-Gazette of De- 
cember 28 has a column headed in large letters, ‘‘ Salary 
Slash is Considered for Teachers.’’ The same newspaper 
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on January 4 said that at a meeting the night before 
the school board had reduced the school budget $200,000 
for 1922 but had not yet revised the teachers’ salary 
scale. The Republic, another newspaper of the same 
city, in an editorial in the issue of January 3, advises a 
reduction in the budget for ‘‘material things’’ but 
against any reduction in teachers’ salaries; but it says 
also that ‘‘teachers should not now be asking for in- 
ereases.’’ Many Rockford teachers claim they were not 
given the increase in salaries warranted by the increase 
in the educational fund rate voted by the people under 
the Hicks law. And so the discussion goes merrily on. 
The same question is being discussed in many other 
places, but perhaps with less publicity than in Rockford. 

Those people advocating lower wages and salaries 
are saying very little about the high freight rates, con- 
tinued high rents, and high retail prices of things teach- 
ers and other wage earners must buy. But much is 
being said about hard times, unemployment, deflation, 
and the very low prices of corn, wheat, live-stock and 
other raw material in arguments for reducing wages and 
salaries. And when we say ‘‘salaries’’ here, we mean 
the salaries that are already lowest. Very little is said 
about reducing the salaries of presidents of railroads 
and other corporations or of the officers, chief executives, 
and other high positions in Big Business. Much of the 
propaganda seems to be designed to educate the public 
to believe it would be much easier and better to reduce 
fifty $1,000 salaries 10 per cent than to reduce one 
$50,000 salary or income at the same rate. There is re- 
iterated emphasis laid on the fact that the $1,000 salaries 
of teachers are paid by the public in taxes, but the public 
is not often informed that it pays also the $50,000 and 
$100,000 salaries in some way. 

Teachers and other friends of education should do 
their best to counteract any tendency to reduce teach- 
ers’ salaries. They should meet all arguments advanced 
in favor of such reduction and thus educate the public 
on the necessity for maintaining the present salaries or 
increasing them. You will probably hear teachers’ sala- 
ries compared with those of 1913 or some other year be- 
fore the war with the implication that they now ought to 
be reduced. But in 1913 and before practically every- 
body admitted that teachers’ salaries were disgracefully 
low. They have been slowly increased largely through 
the prodigious efforts of the teachers themselves until in 
Illinois they average about seventy per cent higher than 
in 1913, but they are still very little or no higher as 
compared with the cost of living. Teachers are certainly 
not paid too much now, unless they were paid too much 
before the war. 

You will hear much about the cost of living coming 
down ; and the low prices of farm products will be quoted 
as reasons for reducing teachers’ salaries. But retail 
prices of finished products are what teachers pay, and 
not the prices of wheat, corn and steers on the farm nor 
other wholesale prices of raw material. And there is a 
vast difference. Retail prices have not been reduced in 
the same ratio as wholesale prices and the prices of some 
raw materials. 

Then, after all, why should teachers’ salaries be re- 
duced in proportion to the ‘‘cost of living’? If their 
wages have gained a little on the necessities of life, isn’t 
it something for everybody to commend rather than to 
attack? Are teachers entitled only to the cost of living 
or a bare subsistence wage? Or are they entitled to a 
eulture and savings wage? If they are to have only a 
living or subsistence wage, who is to determine the stan- 
dard of living and their position in the seale of existence? 

Are they to be free, independent and courageous, with 
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plenty of good food and clothes, live in good homes and 
be unafraid of old age, have the comforts of life and the 
happiness and blessings of culture? Or shall they be a 
servile, cringing, dependent class, whose poverty and 
lack of culture shall become proverbial? Which type of 
teacher do people really want to train their children? 
Five or six years ago, when the cost of living was mount- 
ing to unknown and alarming heights, it was fair to urge 


that teachers’ wages be raised at least to such cost; but, 


it is unjust and unfair to say now that they must be re- 
duced because the cost of living is coming down, unless 
we are willing to advocate also a reduction in the effi- 
ciency of the profession. The fact is that teachers are 
performing a very necessary service to society and should 
be paid more nearly what they earn. We believe that 
no one will deny that the actual cash value of the average 
teacher’s service is much greater than the average salary 
of teachers. Many of us believe everybody should be 
paid what he earns; but this is considered a dangerous 
principle by some people who see that, if this were 
done, no one would receive more than he earns. They 
seem to think it would be criminal to reduce the unearned 
incomes of some people in order to pay other people 
what they really earn. We are touching here a funda- 
mental principle of economics and social justice that all 
teachers, and everybody else for that matter, should 
study deeply. Our resolutions recently adopted at 
Springfield recognize the necessity for such study and 
for the teaching of the truth about such principles in 
our schools. 


Finally, we frequently hear that salaries should be 
reduced because teaching standards are too low, or other 
arguments that amount to this. Our reply should be 
that teaching standards will be lower if wages are lower; 
or even that standards are likely to be lower unless wages 
are higher. Of course we teachers admit that there are 
too many poor teachers and that too many children are 
receiving poor instruction, poorer character develop- 
ment, and poor training for citizenship in our compli- 
cated, modern democracy. Therefore, the qualifications 
for entering the profession and the standards of teaching 
efficiency should be raised rather than lowered. These 
will not be raised but will be lowered by reducing sal- 
aries. Therefore, teachers’ salaries should be increased 
rather than reduced. 


All teachers must remember that the best argument 
for good salaries is good service. If we are advocates 
of the principle that everybody should be paid what he 
earns, we must also clearly demonstrate its converse,— 
that everybody should earn what he gets. We have just 
passed through an era of ‘‘ profiteering,’’ or possibly are 
yet in it, which means that it has-been considered a 
commendable feat to obtain possession of vast sums of 
‘‘easy money’’ or unearned incomes. In other words, 
many people have been measuring success in life by the 
ability to acquire as much riches as possible with as 
little effort as possible and by rendering as little service 
as possible. Let us hope that no teacher has become 
infected with the germs of this selfish, unsocial disease. 
We must demonstrate our immunity by giving the State 
the best schools, the children the most real help, and 
society the very best service our strength and ability 
ean give. Let no teacher ever be responsible for the 
carping criticism of a few disgruntled taxpayers that 
“‘the schools cost too much,’’ thus implying that the 
schools are not worth what they cost, which in turn may 
mean that teachers get more than they earn. After all 
we have said in favor of good wages, we still declare 
that teachers should earn more than their salaries rather 
than less. 
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STATEMENT BY TAX COMMISSION 


The appended figures represent the totals of assessed 
values of the several items in the general classification 
of property in the State of Illinois subject to taxation 
for the year 1921 as finally determined by the State 
Tax Commission. These figures are the assessed values 
and are one-half of the full equalized values. 

Personal property valuations show a decrease of 
$15,487,623 undoubtedly due to the conversion of a pro- 
portion of holdings into non-taxable securities. 

Farm lands show a significant decrease of $54,074,061, 
due to the depression in the level of prices of farm pro- 
ducts as compared with 1920 and previous years back 
to 1913 and 1914 before the war. 

Values of town and city lots show an appreciable in- 
crease of $17,625,890 over 1920 due to the ascendency 
of urban population as revealed by the United States 
Census Reports of 1920. 

The valuations of the physical properties of steam 
and electric railroads in Illinois have increased $9,718,- 
157 by the commission, while capital stock of these cor- 
porations has been slightly decreased to the extent of 
$166,847, due in part to the increase in physical prop- 
erties for which deductions must be made in valuing 
capital. 

The capital stock of corporations (other than rail- 
roads) which are assessed by the State Tax Commission 
have been increased $9,334,510. These valuations rep- 
resent the excess of intangible over tangible values held 
by public utilities and service corporations of every de- 
scription. 

The Commission’s final figures show a decrease of 
$33,149,974 in valuations of all property in the State 
which is more than accounted for in the reduction of 
valuations on farm lands. 

The Commission feels that it has arrived at a fairly 
equitable result and has dealt justly with all taxable 
interests large and small. 








Equalized Equalized 
Assessed Assessed 
Valuation Valuation mavens 
of Property of Property 
in Illinois, in Illineis, Decrease 
1921 1920 
Personal Property .. $925,484,171| $940,971,794.| Dec. $15,487,623. 
Lands 1,207,940,857.| 1,262,014,918.) Dec. 54,074,061. 
Town and City Lots. 1,697,414,375.| 1,679,788,485.|/Inc. 17,625,890. 
Steam Railroads ... 296,514,986. 287,930,239.) Inc. 8,584,747. 
Electric Railroads . 22,182,251. 21,048,841.\ Inc. 1,133,410. 
Capital Stock of 
R. R.’ 





" 4,024,696 4,191,543.|Dec. 166,847. 
48,340,120. 39,005.610.|Inc. 9,334,510. 


Capital Stock of 
other Corporations 
Totals $4,201,901,456.| $4,234,951,430.| Dec. $33,049,974. 

















ILLINOIS STATE TAX COMMISSION, 
By Percy B. Coffin, Chairman. 


Comment by Editor of Illinois Teacher: 


One of the delegates to the Constitutional Convention 
who is a student of taxation and property valuations in 
Illinois stated in the Convention last year that Illinois 
has at least twenty-two billion dollars ($22,000,000,000) 
worth of property subject to taxation under our laws. 
Other authorities place it much higher, but let us assume 
this is about right. Shortly afterward the present Gov- 
ernor in his inaugural address made the following state- 
ments: ‘‘Rich tax-dodgers, who conceal millions of dol- 
lars worth of property from state and local assessment 
officers should be forced to schedule, under oath, all their 
wealth and pay their just share of the expense of gov- 
ernment. . . . The state tax commission created by the 
general assembly of 1919 possesses powers over the assess- 
ment of all real and personal property, railroad prop- 
erty, capital stock and franchises superior to those dele- 
gated to any local assessors or boards of assessors or 
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boards of review. It is the function of this commission 
to see that all assessments of property be made relatively 
just and equal. I direct the commission to avail itself 
of the ample powers granted it by the general assembly 
for the purpose of bringing to light the extensive hold- 
ing now hidden from the local authorities, but accessible 
to federal agents for the purpose of relieving the injus- 
tices now prevalent in the assessment and collection of 
state and local taxes.’’ 

But we see by the above figures that this tax commis- 
sion finds the assessed valuation of all property in the 
state to be only $4,201,901,456, which is less than one- 
fifth of the real value as stated and not contradicted on 
the floor of the Constitutional Convention. But the 
assessed value is one-half the real value as found by the 
assessors. Therefore the assessors and the tax commis- 
sion with all its powers found less than two-fifths of the 
property in the state, which means that for every $2.00 
paying taxes $3.00 is escaping. And, since the assessed 
valuation this year is $33,149,974 less than it was last 
year, it is clear that the state and local authorities are 
not enforcing the law. 

In this connection we can not refrain from repeating 
an editorial contained in the September number of this 
magazine, which several of our present readers did not 
receive. It is as follows: 

We can not hope that future legislators will provide 
higier local tax rates than are now provided by law. 
Probably it would be a mistake to advocate higher rates. 
Let us remember two facts: first, tax rates are now much 
higher than would be necessary if all property were 
assessed according to law; second, tax rates are becoming 
so high as to be almost confiscatory of the income from 
some of the property that is assessed. It is a well-known 
fact that the assessed valuation of the property actually 
assessed in Illinois is only a small per cent of the ‘‘fair 
eash value’’ that the law says shall be assessed, and that 
every time the tax rate is increased the percentage is de- 
ereased. Further increases in tax rates will only in- 
crease the number of lies told to the assessor and by the 
assessor and drive more property into hiding. Thus an 
increase in tax rates, intended to increase revenues, may 
so greatly reduce the assessed valuation as to reduce 
revenues. Therefore, something must be done to enforce 
the full assessment of all property, or there must be a 
radical change in our system and method of taxation. 
Teachers and others asking for increased revenues to sup- 
port public service institutions should have some definite 
method to offer other than merely increasing rates to 
raise the necessary revenue. 

Here are the totals of all tax rates paid in each of a 
few communities in-Macoupin county this spring. These 
figures may be read as percents of the assessed valuations 
or as a number of dollars on each $100 of assessed valua- 
tion. Mt. Olive, 9.24; White City, 8.84; Sawyerville, 
11.84; Benld, 11.47; Mont Clare, 11.34; Wilsonville, 
10.27; Gillespie, 9.50. 

Now suppose a miner in Sawyerville has a home 
worth $4,000. He can not hide it, and it is assessed. 
The assessed valuation is one-half the real valuation or 
the ‘‘ fair cash value,’’ or $2000. ‘ At the Sawyerville rate 
of $11.84 on each $100 of valuation, he must pay $236.80 
in taxes. 

Now suppose his neighbor Sabotski has $4,000.00 lent 
at six per cent and is honest and gives in this note as 
taxable property as the law requires. He pays also 
$236.80 in taxes on the note, which takes all the income 
on his $4,000 except $3.20. His neighbor Lodopski is 
shrewder but not so honest. He also has a note for 
$4,000 upon which he is receiving six per cent interest or 
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$240.00 a year. When the assessor comes around he 
denies having any note, and thus saves $236.80. Now, 
do you know what our resolutions mean when they eall 
our present taxation system a ‘‘school for perjury fos-- 
tered by law?’’ 

The rate for state taxes this year was fixed at 45 
cents by Governor Len Small, State Auditor Andrew 
Russell and State Treasurer Edward Miller. In a state- 
ment issued by this board on December 22 they explain 
the increase of five cents over the 40 cent rate of last 
year is due to the increases in the state distributive fund 
and to the University of Illinois. Remember that this 
rate means only forty-five hundredths of one percent, or 
45 cents on the $100 of assessed valuation, or only one 
twenty-sixth part of what the people of Sawyerville are 
paying. No wonder our resolutions say the state tax 
rate is only a ‘‘ political bug-a-boo,’’ and that ‘‘it is only 
a very small fraction of the total rate that any tax- 
payer pays.”’ 

This rate-fixing board divided this 45 cent state rate 
and gave the estimated amounts that will be raised for 
each purpose as follows: 


Per cent Amount 
University of Illinois........... 624 $2,660,000 
State School Fund............. 2014 8,113,000 
WED 6 Ca ckgcccwwederees 224 1,064,000 
General state revenue.......... 1514 6,118,000 


You will probably notice that the estimated amounts 
are a little less than the rates given will yield on the 
assessed valuation, $4,201,901,456; this is because the 
board has made some allowances for commissions and 
abatements. . 

The 40 cent rate of last year was divided as follows: 


University of Tilimois.....cccccccsccccccccceces 624 
State Sohool Fund... ...ccccscccccccccccsccoes 1414 
IDs «6 ch'enons canvodennes Saneded woe vee 21, 
General state revenue..........ceeeeececcceees 1644 


Some of us are wondering how the University is going 
to get its increased appropriation this year with the 


same rate, and how the general expenses of the state are - 


going to be met with a less rate when there were defi- 
ciencies of considerable size last year. The writer can 
not explain. 

We do not blame the Governor and the others on the 
board for dividing the 45 cent rate in order to show 
where the money is to go. That is the way it should be 
done. The people will not complain about that largest 
one of the four percents, because it is going for schools 
and to equalize educational opportunities for the chil- 
dren. In fact we do not believe that the people would 
have objected if that little 2014 had been made 50 in 
order to raise the $20,000,000 that is really needed. We 
are sure it would not have caused nearly as much justi- 
fied complaint as such enormously high local rates quoted 
above for certain communities. 


To Administrative Women in Illinois: 


The approaching meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in Chicago (February 27 to March 4) 
is to be a great occasion. There is a fine program and 
the most extended and valuable exhibit ever presented 
at such a time. Women holding administrative posi- 
tions in all parts of the ecountry—principals and assist- 
ant principals, supervisors, deans, state, city, and county 
superintendents and assistant superintendents—will be 
present in large numbers. 

The National Council of Administrative Women in 
Education will meet at three breakfasts, in the ball-room 
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of the Auditorium Hotel on Tuesday, February 28, 221 ENUM TA A OT mm 
Wednesday, March 1, Thursday, March 2, from 8 to d se @ Dp : 
9:30 o’clock. There will be an excellent program of = 


speakers each day, among them the President of the 
National Education Association, Miss Charl Williams. 
To these breakfasts all women holding any type of ad- 
ministrative position are cordially invited to come, with 
or without previous registration. 

The illinois State Council of Administrative Women 
earnestly hopes that as many Illinois women as possible 
will avail themselves of this opportunity to visit Chi- 
eago. Special arrangements have been made for the 
comfort and pleasure of visiting Illinois women. In 
Room 1008 of the Fine Arts Building (adjoining the 
Auditorium Hotel) open house will be kept during the 
day and in the evening by the women of the Chicago 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, for 
all Illinois women. Tea wil! be served from three to 
five o’clock in the afternoons. An information desk for 
the use of women will be in the registration room of the 
Congress Hotel. On February 24 the Chicago Deans 
will give a reception at the Art Institute. On Monday, 
February 27, the Ella Flagg Young Club will entertain 
all visiting women at the Cordon Club from three to 
five in the afternoon. The Chicago Woman’s Club will 
give a tea to the President of the National Education 
Association, and other teas, concerts, studio exhibitions, 
ete. will be announced at the time. 

At the Chicago Woman’s Club, on Friday, March 3, 
at 12 o’clock, there will be a luncheon for the Illinois 
State Council of Administrative Women followed by a 
business meeting of great importance. All Mllinois women 
are not only invited but particularly urged to attend. 
Cost per plate, $1.25. Reservations may be made in 
advance at the Club, 410 S. Michigan Avenue, or by 
application to Miss Elvira D. Cabell, 5422 University 
Avenue, Chicago. 

CAROLINE Grote, President 
Illinois State Council, 
Mary M. SreaGatux, Secretary- 
Treasurer Illinois State Council. 
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ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


State Branch of the National Congress of Mothers, 
Verne Hall Detweiler, Contributing Editor 
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PARENT-TEACHER WORK IN KANE COUNTY 


All of us are interested in whatever will increase the 
efficiency of our school system. Undoubtedly one of the 
most promising movements in this direction is that to- 
ward making a wider use of our public school buildings. 
These buildings are owned and maintained by the public 
and should be used by the public for social, domestic, 
recreational, cultural, and civic uses. Probably the best 
and most direct way to get results along this line is 
through the agency of the Parent-Teacher organizations. 
In these organizations care should be taken to choose 
officers who are capable and efficient and who have the 
confidence of the community. 

In arranging programs it is best to avoid political or 
other topies on which opinions differ widely ; also to avoid 
class distinction and race prejudice. 

Nearly all of the Kane County Parent-Teacher or- 
ganizations are doing excellent work along general edu- 
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: (Continued from page 67) 

developing the common interest of teachers and parents 
in each other’s efforts for child welfare, thereby bringing 
the home and the school into closer relationship. They 
have increased the interest in the schools, as the parents 
come more closely in touch with their needs and pur- 
poses, and they have been the means of securing many 
important improvements for our schools along physical 
lines as well as helps for mental development. 

Nearly all the city schools of Kane County have 
Parent-Teacher associations which are doing excellent 
work along these lines, such as assisting in enlarging and 
equipping playgrounds, purchasing victrolas, pianos, 
appropriate pictures, reference works, installing film ma- 
chines, ete., for the school rooms. Funds for the purchas- 
ing of these improvements and helps have been raised 
largely by entertainments, suppers and private subserip- 
tions. 

The work of organizing such associations in the rural 
districts of Kane County is at present under the able 
direction of Mrs. George McGinnis, 89 LeGrand Boule- 
vard, Aurora. 

Through the efforts of Parent-Teacher Associations in 
supplying equipment and assisting experienced and 
trained teachers, several of our rural schools have in- 
creased their efficiency and obtained results through di- 
rected study that called forth the strong commendation 
of Assistant State Superintendent U. J. Hoffman during 
a recent visit among the schools of Kane County. 

Those schools deserving special mention are Illinois 
Park, west of Elgin, and District No. 141, two miles west 
of Aurora, each being a two-teacher school. Exercises 
will be held sometime in February ‘when State Superin- 
tendent F. G. Blair will be present, dedicating the school 
in District 141 as a Superior School, of which there are 
fewer than thirty in the state. 

This improvement in schovl work is to a consider- 
able degree due to the interest taken by the Parent- 
Teacher and similar organizations. 

Among the reasons for establishing a Parent-Teacher 
Association, we might mention the following: 

1. To give fathers and mothers the opportunity, 
through study of child nurture and home making, to 
develop the highest physical, mental, and moral possi- 
bilities of their children. 

2. To learn what the school is doing and to give 
intelligent aid to teachers, thus lightening the burden 
and promoting the welfare of the children. 

3. To learn conditions affecting the children outside 
of home and school, and by united effort to awaken the 
community to its responsibility to the children. 

EpwIn M. Harris, 
Superintendent Kane County. 


Kane County is in District No. 2 of the State Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations, the other counties in this 
district being Lake, McHenry, DuPage, Boone, DeKalb, 
and Cook (outside of Chicago). The Regional Director 
for District No. 2 is Mrs. Richard Curry, 142 S. Fourth 
St., Aurora, who will be glad to aid any school in any 
of the above counties in organizing an association. 

Every county in the state, through its Regional Di- 
rector, is under the personal direction of the State Coun- 
cil, and we want to help you in Parent-Teacher work in 
every possible way. If you don’t know who your Direc- 
tor is, write to Mrs, Julius Floto, 32 N. Mayfield Ave., 
Chicago, and she will tell you all about it. 


The 17th of this month marks the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the National Congress of 
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Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, of which we 
are a branch, and this day will be celebrated all over 
the United States as ‘‘ Founders’ Day.’’ 

Thirty-eight states have Parent-Teacher Associations, 
each with a state organization which is a branch of the 
National. In these thirty-eight states we have 300,000 
members enrolled to aid in the great work of giving our 
children—the future citizens of this world in which we 
live—the best possible chance for symmetrical develop- 
ment. 

17,000 of these 300,000 members are in Illinois. Our 
percentage should be larger than this. Massachusetts, 
with a population a little more than half as large as that 
of Illinois, has 11,000 members, having enrolled 2000 new 
members in the past year. If we believe in our children 
and love them, let us try to add at least 3000 new mem- 
bers to Illinois’ roll for 1922. 
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ACTION BY SPRINGFIELD PARENTS 


The proper education and training of a thousand or 
more high school students from all kinds of homes in a 
modern city is indeed a complicated and difficult task. 
We are often told of the great influence of the teacher 
and the school on the young minds and characters, but 
nearly all high school teachers can testify that there are 
powerful competing, interfering and counteracting in- 
fluences, while the factors that are supposed to give a 
helpful cooperation for good are often inconsiderable 
in their influence. The young people in the student body 
are influenced to varying degrees and in varying propor- 
tions by the school, the home, parents of widely differing 
character and abilities, the church, dances and other par- 
ties, shows and pool-rooms and other places of commer- 
cialized recreation, tobacco, automobiles, joy-riding, 
styles, physical condition of eyes, teeth, ete., nutrition, 
wide differences in social and economic advantages, and 
other things too numerous to mention. 

It has seemed to many of us that, with the recent 
rapid development of the high school, many parents have 
been inclined to shift upon the school and the teachers 
more and more responsibility for the complete physical, 
mental and moral development of their adolescent chil- 
dren. High school teachers are often criticized for 
youthful faults that should be corrected by parents, or 
sometimes by the police. We know of one case where a 
hilarious midnight frolic of doubtful morality by a group 
of highly stimulated youths gave the high school a bad 
name although it was in no way responsible. The teach- 
ers plead not guilty and even suggested that the parents 
should have known where their children were and what 
they were doing at midnight and had the audacity to 
intimate that possibly a deficiency in home training was 
partly responsible for the delinquency. 

We are glad to observe that the parents of the pupils 
in the Springfield high school realize their responsibility 
to their children and that they are earnestly trying to 
cooperate with the teachers and administration of the 
school in the proper training of their children. 

A few months ago there was some critical comment 
in Springfield on the attitude, the behavior and the work 
of the high-school students and on the general school 
spirit thus demonstrated. The High-School Parent- 
Teacher Association took up the matter for consideration, 
and a committee of eleven was appointed to investigate 
and report means of improving the school work and 
school spirit. The committee has made a report, which 
is signed by all the members and also by two hundred 
or more of the most influential people in the city. The 
report was presented also to an organization of the rep- 
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resentatives of the various classes in the high school, 
called the High School Senate, which voted unanimously 
to cooperate in carrying out its suggestions. 

We are glad to publish this report as a splendid ex- 
ample of a platform for cooperation by parents, teachers, 
pupils, and board of education. 

The report of the committee follows: 

‘*In compliance with the request made in the report of the 
committee on education, which report was endorsed by the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association of the high school, your committee recom- 
mends that as the first step in cooperating with the spirit of that 
report, a communication be sent to the parents of high school 
and grammar grade pupils giving information and suggestions em- 
bodied in the following report. 

‘We feel much is being done sometimes in a very quiet way 
tv promulgate high standards of scholarship and morality. There 
are questions on which there will always be a difference of opinion 
and it is the spirit of this report to allow each one his own opin- 
ion; it is not an effort to dictate to any family the rules by which 
their children shall be raised, but it does take into consideration the 
social fact that ‘No man liveth to himself alone.’ 

‘*There is a spirit of school loyalty and comradeship among 
the children. We feel there should be developed among the parents 
a similar comradeship and loyalty to those ideals and habits which 
are best for the children in order that individual parents trying to 
enforce proper standards may have the consciousness that others 
are working in behalf of similar ends. Such cooperation on the 
part of parents would tend to eliminate the use of that tantaliz- 
ing phrase, ‘Everybody else is doing it.’ 

‘*The communication to parents should consider the legal, 
physical, educational and moral aspects of the conduct of school 
children. 
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* THe LEGAL ASPECTS oF CoNDUCT 


‘1. It is illegal for a boy or girl in the public schools to 
belong, or to pledge to belong to a fraternity or a sorority. 

‘*2. It is illegal to sell tobacco to minors under 16 years of 
age. 

**3. It is illegal for a minor under 15 years of age to drive 
an automobile. 

‘*4. It is illegal for a minor under 18 years of age to fre- 
quent a public pool hall. 

**5. It is illegal to own, operate, or patronize gambling de- 
vices of any kind. 

**6, It is illegal to participate in gambling of any kind. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF CONDUCT 


**]. Parents should not allow children to suffer physical eye 
strain which should be corrected by the use of glasses. Eye strain 
is often the cause of failure in school. 

**2. Parents should not allow children to neglect examination 
of their teeth. 

**3. Parents should be sure that their children get sufficient 
sleep. The teachers can usually tell when children have been attend- 
ing late parties or dissipating their energies in other ways. A 
reasonable suggestion for regular bedtime of school children seems 
to be from 8:30 until 10, according to the age and physical con- 
dition of the child. 

**4. As far as possible all social activities should be barred 
from school nights with the exception of Friday. Where it is nec- 
essary that activities be held on school nights, it is urged that they 
begin not later than 7:30 and close by 9 o’clock. 

**5. All parents should know of the existence of a school 
rule to the effect that meetings of any kind held in school build- 
ings shall close not later than 11 o’clock. 

‘*6. Proper chaperonage is always essential for young people 
whether in the home, the church, the school, public building or the 
automobile. 

Moral ASPECTS OF CONDUCT 


**1. Parents should know what is a reasonable time for chil- 
dren to be home from school and discourage their loitering down 
town, congregating in drug stores, moving picture lobbies, or other 
public places. 

‘*2. Parents should know the time for the opening of school 
and arrange that children avoid tardiness and on the other hand 
not allow children to start for school earlier than is advisable. 

‘*3. Parents should be familiar with what is supposed to be 
a reasonable allowance for school lunches. If you do not know 
what your child is eating, inquire. If lunch money could talk, it 
might tell interesting stories of how it was spent. 

**4, Parents should understand how the automobile may be 
the source of moral delinquency. An Indiana judge recently stated 
that the automobile was responsible for 80 to 90 per cent of de- 
linqguency of the boys and girls coming into his court. A car 
placed in the hands of a young boy or girl may be the source of 
great temptation and possibly much harm. Complaints are often 
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made of boys and girls joy riding after school and following even- 
ing parties. Indiscretions of more or less serious nature may be 
a part of these joy rides. 

‘*5. Parents should understand that membership in a soro- 
rity or fraternity by a school child is illegal, and should cooperate 
with the school board and the societies themselves in enforcing 
this law. Aside from the question of their democracy, their parties 
arouse frequent criticism of objectionable features manifest espe- 
cially in holiday parties such as extravagance, drinking, grave in- 
diseretions, and late hours. Under whatever auspices these objec- 
tionable features are found they are detrimental to the good name 
of our city and public sentiment should seek to abolish them. 

**6. Parents should encourage modest and not extravagant 
dressing. Requests have come that girls be not allowed to put on 
rouge in the school corridors. This whole question of rouging, 
proper dressing, and modest behavior, your committee feels needs 
the most serious and tactful consideration on the part of parents. 
Things that in themselves may seem small and trivial may be 
simply the releasing of brakes or the breaking down of safeguards 
that may lead to ruin in your own child or in his or her friend. 

‘*7, Parents should encourage wholesome and proper recrea- 
tion for their children. Many parents are meeting this need by 
inviting neighborhood groups,into their homes on Friday evening, 
by encouraging the free use of the home for the meeting of con- 
genial groups and by cooperating with school, churches and allied 
organizations. 

‘*8. Parents should know what school societies have the ap- 
proval of the high school authorities. 

‘*9. Parents should emphatically discourage the repeating 
of any scandal in connection with the high school. If at any time 
a bit is heard, they should go to the high school authorities before 
repeating it elsewhere. Some reports are false and many are ex- 
aggerated, and sympathetic attention is always given where school 
authorities are properly informed. Gossip may add spice to life 
but it also may sting like an adder. 


Boost NAME OF SCHOOL 


‘* Your committee recommends that one of the slogans of high 
school classes, organizations, and particularly of The Parent- 
Teachers’ organization to ‘Boost the Good Name of the High 
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School.’ We would encourage a spirit of closest comradeship be- 
tween parents and children, an intimate knowledge of their rec- 
reations as well as of their work. All of these things we men- 
tion in an effort to create a wholesome atmosphere in which chil- 
dren will more safely grow into a useful manhood and womanhood. 

**Your committee recommends that the substance of this re- 
port with many other details of interest for parents be issued in 
the form of a folder by the Parent-Teachers’ organization of ‘the 
high school and sent out to parents. Parents should watch for 
this folder. 

**Having read the foregoing report of the committee of the 
high school Parent-Teachers’ Association, we manifest our ap- 
proval by our signatures attached with the understanding that our 
names may be read or published in connection with this report.’’ 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL STATISTICS 


From the Statistical Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, for the year ending June 30, 1920. 


CENSUS 


Population of Illinois, (Federal Census of 1920) 6,485,098 
Population under 21 years of age, (School Census, 

1920) 2,585,273 
Population between 6 and 21, (School census, 1920)... 1,767,600 
Per cent of minors of school age 68 


ENROLLMENT 


Enrollment in Public Schools; 
Elementary Schools, 
ay. 511,123 
488,743 


999,866 
Per cent of total 88.7 
Per cent increase over 1919 3.1 

High schools, 
Boys... 58,094 
Girls ... 69,600 


DNs. . = Gwibbak Gaiten abbas ktecsadbest 127,694 
nee 11.3 
Per cent increase over 1919 9.7 

Grand total, elementary and high, 
569,217 
558,343 


1,127,560 


Per cent increase over 1919........... 3.8 
Per cent of school age enrolled in public schools 64 
Per cent of school age enrolled in private schools 13 


Per cent of school age enrolled in all schools 


ATTENDANCE, ETc. 


Number of days attendance 

Average daily attendance. . 

Average per cent of perfect attendance 

Average number of days school was in session 
Average number of days each pupil attended ....... 
Average number of months school was in session.... 
Average cost per pupil, current expense. . 

Average cost per pupil, all expense. . 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 


Number of teachers graduates of — 
College and State Normal School 
CR WEEE 6k ode ctewsevcies Ned ed cescewereecs 
State Normal School only 
Four year high school only 10,103 


UD sinh Kh 50d eek cece dveddcceseseesites 23,676 

Number having attended, but not graduates of— 
NSS & in One 56 68-66.060.6463 00004006 sé0eCeeees 2,965 
State Normal School 6,787 
TERE BORE oo cc ccsvevesccscccesecvcsesdoeees 1,765 


MED © i Sickie Wedcsatovdaccseveeeesecteve 11,517 
Number having attended no school above elementary... 1,406 
Grand total number of teachers 36,599 


TEACHERS AND THEIR SALARIES 


Number of Superintendents who do no teaching 
No. of Supts. and Principals teaching less than half time.. 609 
No. of teachers and principals teaching half time or more. .35,758 
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Number of teaching positions filled by men 

Number of teaching positions filled by women..... 

Number of vacancies caused by, 
Death . oS crcccccccccccccccccccccccscccecccssecces 63 
Resignations ... ....++.ee0. ecccdescncccccoveccece - 1,841 
Change of term........ EbinWadcedesdess sededeaeess 


Total vacancies produced . . .....+++seeeees occce meen 
Amount earned by men $ 7,407,792.40 
Amount earned by women teachers 32,114,781.01 


MOE o.< cencessevicasecisecvesscnesscoeeses $39,522,573.41 
Average annual salaries paid men _teachers......... . »$1,346.87 
Average annual salaries paid women teachers 1,032.63 
Average annual salaries paid all teachers 1,079.88 


LENGTH OF SERVICE IN SAME DISTRICT 


14,403 8 years.... 809 
5,445 9 years.... 659 
10 years.... 617 
11 years.... 484 

12 years.... 483 | 19 years 
13 years.... 438 | 20 or more yrs., 3,691 
14 years.... 466 


ToTaL TEACHING EXPERIENCE 








Number of teachers receiving 1,300 to 
less than $200 56 1,400 to 
$200 to 1,500 to 
300 to 1,600 to 
400 to 1,700 to 
500 to 1,800 to 
600 to 1,900 to 
700 to 2,000 to 
800 to 2,500 to 
900 to 
1,000 to 
1,100 to 
1,200 to 


Total . . ccccccceves $36,599 


Districts, ScHooL HOUSES AND LIBRARIES 


Number of districts . . 

Number of school houses not used .. ........ceeeeeees 

Number of school houses used . . .....cceeeceeceenees 

Number of rented buildings . . .......seeeeeeeeeeeeee 

Number of sittings (capacity) 1,436,870 
Number of libraries 11,131 
Number of volumes . . .....ccccccccccccccvcccccvcces 1,711,794 


VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 


School buildings and sites 
Equipment, furniture, apparatus, etc 


$159,742,027 
11,776,037 


Weta WONG oo cwsccccccnsseecosccccesccecesses $171,518,064 


TAXES AND BONDS 


Amount of taxes levied, August, 1919 
School bonds outstanding, June 30, 1920 


$ 69,703,576 
21,826,380 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Number of private schools .. .......cceeeseecceeccece 
Number of teachers in private schools 
Number of pupils enrolled 

Boys . . 119,586 
i 122,153 


Total emrollmemt . ...cccccccescccccccccccccccces 241,739 
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District FuNnDs 
RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand July 1, 1919 
Distribution of trustees 
District taxes 
Tuition fees paid by pupils 
Sale or rent of school property 
Sale of school bonds 
Insurance adjustments. . 
Other sources. . 
Reimbursem ’ts, State Bd. for Voc. Ed. 
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$15,912,384.46 

$ 6,371,316.58 
57,490,979.56 
356,428.89 
325,362.61 
5,796,655.08 
148,018.69 
2,827,641.56 
70,028.82 


73,386,431.79 
$89,298,816.25 


798,261.25 
1,191,031.48 


Net receipts . 
From other Twp. Treasurers 
Transfers of pupils 


Total duplications . . 1,989,293.17 


Grand total $91,288,109.42 


EXPENDITURES 
General control— 
School boards and business offices $ 1,101,881.76 
Compulsory attendance 178,528.78 
Supts. who do no teaching 802,934.19 


$ 2,083,344.73 
Instruction— 

Supts. and Principals teaching 

less than half time 
Teachers and principals who teach 
half time or more 37,787,753.91 
State teachers’ pension fund 165,349.48 
Text books, stat’ry and supplies 1,750,564.86 
Interest on teachers’ orders 187,813.37 


$ 1,787,093.94 


TE nd seins sasdensrpcoon $41,678,575.56 
Operating school plant— 
Janitors, engineers, etc 


$ 3,617,637.28 
Fuel, water, power, light, etc..... 


3,421,089.56 


e* 7,038,746.94 
Maintenance of plant (repairs, etc.) .. 
Auxiliary agencies— 
ERETOER S6. Sen ccsesccesicccces $ 205,026.20 
Promotion of health 101,957.91 
163,253.77 
220,086.60 
402,670.90 
2,140,909.48 


3,864,588.72 


Night schools. . 
Other expenditures . . 
3,233,904.86 
Total current expense... .... $57,899,160.81 
Capital outlay— 
New grounds, buildings and 
SPIEL ain Seessetaenss $ 9,265,926.62 
New equipment . 1,042,510.83 


DS & aetubensecdedensed $10,308,437.45 
Bonded debt— 
District bonds cancelled 


1,990,943.65 
Interest on bonds 


1,013,528.36 


3,004,472.01 
Net expenditures . . $71,212,070.27 
Duplications— 
Paid to other Twp. treasurers... 809,742.62 
Tuition of transferred pupils.... 1,617,859.91 2,427,602.53 


Balance on hand June 30, 1920...... 17,648,436.62 


Grand total $91,288,109.42 
TOWNSHIP DISTRIBUTIVE FUND 
RECEIPTS 
Balance July 1, 1919 $ 312,068.73 
Income of Twp. fund $ 1,296,652.90 
County distribution . . 5,531,941.57 
Apportioned, but withheld 306,607.34 
Other sources . . 16,402.80 


Net receipts .. 7,151,604.61 


Grand total . $ 7,463,673.34 
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No. E—Books and Seat Work Material 

Catalogue No. 214—Furniture and School Supplies 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


Dept. I. 521 S. Laflin St., 


Expenses of trustees . . 

Publishing statements . . 
Compensation of treasurers 

Added to township fund 

Distributed to districts 

Amount apportioned but withheld.... 


39,911.12 
9,813.19 
210,694.02 
19,653.52 
6,371,316.58 
394,677.71 


Net expenditures 


$ 7,046,066.14 
Balance on hand June 30, 1920.. 


417,607.20 


Grand total $ 7,463,673.34 


TOWNSHIP LOANABLE FUND 
RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand July 1, 1919 
Real estate notes on hand July 1, 1919.$ 4,906,722.87 
Bonds on hand July 1, 1919 1,395,101.57 
Value of real estate on hand 

July 1, 1919 
Additions from distributive fund 
Other sources . . 
Increase in value of real estate, etc.... 


$ 649,541.39 


12,849,095.78 
19,653.52 
9,186.02 
180,217.02 


Net receipts . . $19,359,976.78 


Grand total $20,009 518.17 

EXPENDITURES 

Losses of cash or investments........ ~ 2,208.82 

Depreciation of real estate 884.54 

Real estate notes on hand 
June 30, 1920 

Bonds on hand June 30, 1920 

Value of real estate on hand : 
> ere 12,975,994.80 


$19,313,019.45 
696,498.72 


4,832,471.40 
1,501,459.89 


Net expenditures . . 
Balance on hand June 30, 1920....... 


Grand total 


$20,009,518.17 


TowNsHIP FuND INCOME 


Interest on bank deposits 34,713.94 
Interest on loans. . 259,036.20 
Interest on bonds. . 64,985.19 

937,917.57 


$ 1,296,652.90 
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LANDS BELONGING TO TOWNSHIP FUND 


Number of acres... ...+eeeeeeeeeeee 3,893 
Number of city lots . . ...sseeceees 22 


County DISTRIBUTIVE FUND 
RECEIPTS 


Balance July 1, 1919......+sseeeeeee $ 43,407.64 
Balance on hand apportioned but 
withheld . . ....ccccccceccccees 84,276.74 
State school tax .. .....esecccereecs $ 5,404,169.13 
{Interest on State school fund........ 56,472.68 
Fines and forfeitures .. .......++++- 13,597.00 
Other sources . . ...cseeeecececccees 234.85 
Net receipts .. 2... csecccecccees $ 5,474,473.66 
Grand total .. ....cecceeees $ 5,602,158.04 
EXPENDITURES 
Distributed to Twp. Treasurers...... $ 5,531,941.57 
Other items .. .....ccccccceccsccces 455.82 
Balance on hand June 30, 1920....... $ 10,191.26 
Balance apportioned but not 
GiaMTNNOT . wc cccccccccccccccs 59,569.39 
Net cash on hand............+++ 69,760.65 
Grand total .. ....-+++++++- $ 5,602,158.04 


HINTS ON THE USE OF THE ABOVE TABLES 


Suppose the state distributive fund is under discus- 
sion, and you want to quote some exact and authentic 
figures. We take it for granted that you know the Gen- 
eral Assembly appropriated $6,000,000 to that fund for 
the year 1920, that this amount was raised by state taxes, 
and that the State Auditor at Springfield set aside the 
salaries of the 102 county superintendents and the 
state’s contribution to the teachers’ pension funds at 
Springfield before he apportioned and distributed the 
balance to the several counties. Now look at the last 
table above, entitled ‘‘County Distributive Fund,’’ and 
you will find an item of $5,404,169.13, which was the 
amount of state school taxes apportioned and distributed 
to the county superintendents by the State Auditor in 
proportion to the minor population in the several coun- 
ties as determined by the last preceding Federal Census. 
The State Auditor also apportioned and distributed in 
the same manner $56,472.68 of interest on the state school 
fund. The sum of these made up the state’s contribu- 
tion to the common schools for the year 1920. (What 
did your county get? Your county superintendent can 
tell you. Our tables give only the totals for the state; 
but Mr. Blair’s complete Statistical Report for 1920, 
when it is printed, will give the figures for each county.) 

Referring again to the same table, we find that the 
county superintendents added to the county distributive 
funds $13,597.00 that they had reecived from fines and 
forfeitures, and $234.85 from other sources not ex- 
plained. This made the net receipts for the year 
$5,474,473.66, which added to the balance on hand from 
the preceding year equals $5,602,158.04. This is the 
amount to be apportioned and distributed by the county 
superintendents to the township treasurers in proportion 
to the number of children in the several townships under 
21 years of age as determined by the preceding annual 
school census. 

Then under ‘‘Expenditures’’ we find that the county 
superintendents apportioned and distributed to the town- 
ship treasurers $5,531,941.57. We find that they appor- 
tioned but did not distribute $59,569.39, probably be- 
cause certain township officers had not fully complied 
with the law. (See Sections 14 and 36 of the School 
Law.) We find also that they kept on hand an unappor- 
tioned balance of $10,191.26, and that there was a small 
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item of expense, $455.82, which is not explained. (What 
did your township get? Your township treasurer can 
tell you. It was published in some paper of general cir- 
culation in your county about July or August of 1920 
if the treasurer complied with the law.) 

Now, by referring to the table entitled ‘‘ Township 
Distributive Fund,’’ you will find among the receipts 
the $5,531,941.57 named in the above paragraph. Here 
there enters into the distributive fund another impor- 
tant item called ‘‘Income of Township Fund.’’ This 
amounted to $1,296,652.90.and was made of the four 
items in the table entitled ‘‘Township Fund Income.’’ 
See also the tables entitled ‘‘Township Loanable Fund’’ 
and ‘‘Lands Belonging to Township Fund,’’ and they 
will help you understand where this part of the dis- 
tributive fund comes from. The township treasurers 
had also $16,402.80 obtained from ‘‘other sources’’ not 
explained, and $306,607.34 that had been apportioned 
to the districts the preceding year but withheld from 
them probably because they had not complied with the 
sanitation law or some other law. These items with the 
unapportioned balance on hand from the preceding year 
amounted to a total of $7,463,673.34. The township 
treasurers were to pay certain necessary expenses out 
of this amount and then apportion and distribute the 
balance to the school districts in their respective town- 
ships in proportion to the number of children under 21 
years of age in those districts as determined by the pre- 
ceding annual school census. 

Under expenditures, we find that the township trus- 
tees allowed themselves $39,911.12 for expenses, paid 
newspapers $9,813.19 for publishing the township finan- 
cial statements, paid the township treasurers $210,694.02, 
and added $19,653.52 to the township loanable funds, all 
of which came out of the distributive fund before it was 
apportioned to the several districts. We find that they 
kept a balance on hand of $417,607.20, and that they 
apportioned but withheld $394,677.71. The amount ac- 
tually distributed to the districts was $6,371.316.58. 
(How much did your district get?) 

Now, if you will look at the table entitled ‘‘ District 
Funds,’’ you will find among the receipts this item, 
$6,371,316.58, where it is finally merged with the other 
receipts of the districts and loses its identity. It becomes 
a part of the total receipts of the districts which are sub- 
ject to payment of orders issued by the school boards 
for teachers’ salaries and other educational expenses. 

How did the amount distributed to the districts com- 
pare with the amount they raised by district taxes? 

How much of the distributive fund was distributed 
to the districts for each pupil enrolled in the public 
schools? (See the table entitled ‘‘Enrollment.’’) 

What per cent was this of the average cost per pupil 
for current expenses? 

The things brought out in this little study are only 
the fundamental facts that should be known by all teach- 
ers who wish to discuss intelligently the state school fund 
or the distributive fund or to defend increased appro- 
priations to the state school fund. 

But they are only a few of the facts that are given 
in the tables. An intelligent and well-informed leader 
can use these tables as a source of many lessons such as 
we have outlined above, and especially if he has at hand 
the statistical reports for other years for comparison. 

Please excuse a few more random but suggestive 
questions, and the suggestion that you find their answers. 

The report of 1913 gives $37.54 as the average cost 
per pupil for all expenses. What was the percent of in- 
crease in this cost for 1920? 


(Continued on page IV) 
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DINNERS TOO 


The February meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A. is always 
the occasion for many, many dinners of var- 
ious kinds. That is the time when the big 
universities rally their old grads around the 
festal board and we see ‘‘ Wisconsin Din- 
ners’’ and ‘‘ Michigan Dinners’’ and ‘‘ Har- 
vard Dinners’’ and all the other college 
dinners, both fresh water and deep sea. Then 
there are some fraternity dinners, Phi Beta 
Kappa and T. N. E. and such. As a sort of 
mixture of the two kinds of gatherings, there 
is always a mobilization of the loyal daugh- 
ters and sons of ‘‘T. C.’’ 

The dinner in which I take particular in- 
terest, since it is the one to which I have 
been invited is the spread scheduled for Sat- 
urday evening, February 25, at 6 o’clock 
sharp at the Congress when the Officers of 
the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, the contributors to the Twenty-First 
Yearbook of the Society, the speakers at the 
Chicago meetings of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, and the publishers 
of the Twenty-First Yearbook meet at the 
invitation of Dr. G. M. Whipple, secretary 
of the Society. One good thing about that 
dinner is there will not be much time for 
after-dinner speaking as the meeting of the 
National Society begins in the Elizabethan 
Room of the Congress Hotel at eight o’clock 
that same evening. It is the sort of dinner 
that the former governors of North and 
South Carolina would have liked to attend. 


NORMAL SCHOOL PRESIDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS 

The National Council of Normal School 
Presidents and Principals will hold its sixth 
annual meeting in Chicago at the Auditorium 
Hotel on February 24 and 25. President 
L. C. Lord has provided a program that in- 
cludes a number of the most brilliant edu- 
cationists in the country. Among the speak- 
ers are: Dr. W. C. Bagley, T. J. McCormack, 
Dr. R. L. Lyman, President J. C. Brown of 
St. Cloud, Minn., John A. H. Keith, Presi- 
dent D. B. Waldo of Kalamazoo, Henry 
Johnson of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, McCormack the Sage of LaSalle will 
confess ‘‘ Some Reflections of an Amateur.’’ 
Doctor Bagley will speak on ‘‘ The In-Service 
Education of Teachers.’’ 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION 


The first meeting of the National Society 
for the Study of Education will be held in 
the Elizabethan Room of the Congress Hotel 
on Saturday evening, February 25. The 
speakers who will discuss Part I of the 
Twentieth Yearbook of the Society are: Pro- 
fessor 8. 8. Colvin of Brown University, Dr. 
Harold Rugg of Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Helen Davis of the Public Schools 
of Jackson, Mich., Dr. B. R. Buckingham, 
Director of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of Ohio State University. The first 
three speakers are authors of chapters of the 
Twenty-First Yearbook. The general sub- 
ject is ‘‘ Intelligence Tests and Their Use.’’ 

The second meeting will be held as a joint 
session with the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. on Tuesday evening, 
February 28, in the Auditorium Theatre. 
The speakers are: Dean Henry Holmes of 
the Graduate School of Education of Har- 
vard University, Dr. M. R. Trabue of Teach- 
ers College Columbia University, Professor 
Cherles 8. Berry of the University of Mich- 
igan, Miss Bessie Lee Gambrill of the State 
Normal School of Trenton, N. J., Miss Agnes 
Rogers of Goucher College, Baltimore. All 
but Professor Berry are authors of chapters 
of the Twenty-First Yearbook. 

The National Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation will maintain headquarters in the 
Congress Hotel during the week of the 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 


A TOUR WITH THE COOKE WHO 
SPELLS HIS NAME WITH AN ‘‘E’’ 


Professor W. R. Cooke of Blackburn Col- 
lege, Carlinville, Tllinois, announced last 
month that he has arranged a tour of North- 
ern Europe for teachers and others who ex- 
pect to spend next summer in travel. Pro- 
fessor Cooke was a lieutenant in the A. E. F. 
in France during the war and in 1919 was a 
student in Exeter College of Oxford Uni- 
versity. Last summer he conducted parties 
for the Bureau of University Travel. 

This Cooke’s Tour (be sure you spell his 
name with an ‘‘e’’? when you write to him) 
will occupy 57 sightseeing summer days and 
will include stops at Montreal, Liverpool, 
the Grampian Hills, merry Carlisle, Edin- 
burgh, the Trossachs of the Lady of the 
Lake, Durham (Bede’s not Bull), York, 
Warwick, Oxford (one of Cooke’s alma 
maters), London, the Hague, Antwerp, Brus- 
sels, Paris (ah, Paris!), Chartres, Orleans, 
Blois (former A. E. F. officers may visit 
Blois without loss of prestige under Cooke’s 
care), Tours, ending at Quimper, Concirneau 
and other picturesque ports of Brittany. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t frighten you by allow- 
ing you to think that Cooke will leave you 
stranded in Bretagne. On the contrary, he 
takes you back home from there. Illinois 
school people who contemplate taking a trip 
abroad next summer will do well to write to 
Professor Cooke at Carlinville. 
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(Continued from page 72) 

The report of 1913 gives $662.07 as the average 
annual salary of all teachers. What was the percent of 
increase in this average for the year 1920? 

The grand total school enrollment for the year 1913 
was 1,010,215, and the total number of teachers employed 
was 30,565. Which had the larger per cent of increase 
up to 1920? 

District taxes in 1913 amounted to $30,482,082.58. 
What was the per cent of increase in the next seven 
years? 

Of course our school curriculum is already crowded, 
and many school experts are opposed to any further ad- 
ditions. But the inability of many people to find and 
use statistical facts they want and need moves us to sug- 
gest in this connection that a semester of work in com- 
parative statistics would not be out of place in the high 
school course. Of course this implies that the school 
libraries be supplied with digests of the United States 
Census Reports, some other national statistics, and the 
reports of the various departments of our state govern- 
ment. The questions above are samples of what might 
be given to a class as an exercise if they had access to the 
Statistical Reports of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for several years back. 

But of course these tables are given here principally 
for the information of teachers, and it is hoped that this 
will be considered and proved worth while. 


REPORT OF THE MANAGER OF THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ 
READING CIRCLE FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30th, 1921 


To the Board of Directors: 

I herewith submit the following report of moneys received 
and disbursed by me during the year, together with book sales by 
counties throughout the State: 


CasH RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand July 1, 1920.............. $ 2,941.36 
DED” GING on cos cccccccccccesconseses 880.00 
Publishers’ refund (freight)...........+.+. 332.86 
SE 4 CR errr ee 50,601.59 
Deted Gah... cecccccvsccccescvccccese $54,755.81 
CasH Pap OvuT 
For printing . . ....cccccccccccccccecccecs $ 881.00 
FOr postage . . ccccccccccccccccccvcccccces 907.75 
For freight, express and drayage............ 251.89 _ 
For books—to publishers .. ..........-+++ 34,668.62 
For clerical ealary . . ..ccccccccccccccccccs 3,129.43 
For Manager’s salary . . ....seeceeceececes 3,000.00 
POW TUE co chwccvccecncccecsesccesorcepes 415.15 
For light and coal.......ccccccccccccccces 35.92 
Wor. FOLUMES « . cccccccccccccscosccccoccces 542.80 
For traveling expenses of Manager and Board 
BROMIED 5 oo coca cancesesscccecdvecece 322.44 
For paper, rope and office supplies.......... 296.46 
For diplomas and seals...........+++eeeee- 462.20 
For bills receivable .......ccccccccccccccccs 5,600.00 
For telephone .. .....cccccccccsccccccccece 33.55 
Wee BAMTOD o o cccwspecsccccccccescocceses 75.25 
Wor Bre GGRrAmes . . ccccccccccsccccsesccse 121.00 
Balance on hand July 1, 192:............0+. 4,012.35 
EE «beasts tah ceedoneeuadone ~ $54,755.81 
NuMBER OF Books. SOLD IN EacH CoUNTY 
No. of No. of 
School School 
County Total Districts County Total Districts 
BROS 5. ccvcccccsess 2 2 eae 594 106 
Alexander ......... . oe ee. PS ee 307 102 
Bema . . cocccccevee GID «FS ‘CHRON F . cc rcecvses 370 «671 
BROOME cc ccccccccecs ee PRT eee 772 127 
Pore rere GRO GE», COO 6 oencvewccvess 361 192 
See 7382 194 Crawford .......... 1062 105 
OaThOue 2. cccccvccs 299 37 Cumberland....... 158 90 
CRBTGE 2 « ccccccnces 208 105 DeKalb.........«.1001 144 
ORES . co cccccescwces SER. GR DOW, . cvicsvcsce 392 97 
Champaign... ......1346 223 Douglas........... 506 92 


Christian .......... PET 308 .. .DATEGE oo ccccvecces 300 =—83 
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No.of No. of 
School School 
County Total Districts County Total Districts 
Ree 597 140 Mercer .. ......++. 457 120 
Edwards .......... S& 41 Momroe.. .....0e. . 238 «#54 
Effingham ......... 558 81 Montgomery....... 703 143 
Fayette ........... 451 145 Morgan.......... 163 109 
WOE. < ccvoccevcece 392 111 Moultrie.......... 1027 §=85 
Franklin .......... 436 105 Ogle... ...cccccccee 157 174 
UNO. s ecccsccces 1280 199 Peoria .. .......00- 379 161 
HRMIREER 2. ccccccccs 200 GO Perry .. ...ccccceee 148 875 
GHG sé 6 vii scccuees 118. 100 Piatt... wcccecccess 621 104 
Geweay . s cvcccever 189 O96 Pike. . ...ccccccess 402 161 
Hamilton .......... 331 89 Pope . . ...-seeeeee 228 867 
Hancock . . 2.0.00. 588 178 Pulaski... ........ - 718 33 
Hardin ...... coocee 40 SL Putmam .. ...cccces 709 834 
Henderson ......... 576 76 MRandolph.. ....... 366 98 
PEOUET.< « cccccccese 536 193 Richland.......... 148 89 
Treqeels . . cecccccce 379 232 Rock Island....... 229 97 
SOGEBOM oo ccccccece 210 108 Saline... .........- 401 91 
SOMBER 2 o ccavevscee 434 112 Sangamon.........1835 171 
Jefferson .. ........ 567 140 Schuyler ......... - 315 =93 
JOTROY 2c cccccccces ME GF Beott ... ccccccceces 61 47 
JoDaviess .. ....... 485 115 Shelby............ 1240 170 
JORMBOR 2. cccccccce BOl GD Bark .. wccccccccee 195 72 
Heme... ccccccocece SOS WB Bt. Chair . . cccccces 777 119 
Kankakee ......... 826 147 Stephenson... ....., 434 134 
Kendall ........... 98 G8 Tasewell .. ...cc.0. 568 137 
TEOOE 6 2 cccees cocce OOO BFF  Unbem . . cccccccces 605 76 
Lake . . .....s+se2. 757 110 Vermilion......... 1324 217 
Ee Balle 2. Kccccsces 1598 278 Wabash........... 165 45 
Lawrence .. ....... 405 77 Warren. . ..ccccce 624 127 
EBB 6 Seccccecccces 232 164 Washington....... 102 85 
Livingston ......... 1170. 2350 Wayne .. cccccccees 121 157 
ROGER 6:0 a cetecceee BBO4.. BEF  ‘WRERD « 2 ccvccccese 730 109 
BNE o's Sweesesces 1212 127 Whiteside......... 900 146 
Macoupin .. ....... GIB TTS WE. . cccccccccccs 436 189 
Madison .. .......+. 663 134 Williamson... ...... 355 114 
Marion ........... 858 126 Winmebago........ 145 111 
Marshall .. ....... - 446 84 Woodford......... 351 118 
PPEEE 5's ccccvesoos 848 93 — =< 
BEROENS 5 5 occcsvces 465 44 Total State. ...... 54360 
McDonough ....... 407 148 Other States. ..... 350 
MOOOty 2. ccccccce 202 140 —a 
MEGESOM 6 cccccscs 1549 260 Grand Total. ..... 54710 
PP ee 417 60 


Respectfully submitted, 
D. F. Nickois, Secretary-Manager. 


DrirEcTORS’ REPORT 


To the Illinois State Teachers’ Association: 

Herewith we present the statistical report of the Manager of 
the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle for the year from June 30, 
1920, to July 1, 1921. 

The report shows that a very satisfactory number of books 
have been supplied to the schools of the state, principally to the 
rural schools. 

The circle was organized by the State Teachers’ Association 
in 1888. A. E. Gastman was the first manager. He was succeeded 
by J. F. McCullough in 1893 who was succeeded by F. A. Kendall 
in 1895 who served until 1918 when the present manager was 
placed in charge. The board of directors is elected by the Associa- 
tion and the purpose is to select each year a list of books best 
suited to all grades in the elementary schools. These are supplied 
by the manager at a cost much below the list price of dealers 
and publishers. The margin is just sufficient to pay expenses. 
As the sale of books has increased, the margin has been reduced. 
A reduction of 5 per cent was made last year. 

Teachers are earnestly requested to examine the list of about 
400 books which can be supplied. They will find a well selected 
list suitable for every grade of a content helpful to school work 
and to the intellectual and moral advancement of the pupils. 

Superintendents and principals of graded schools will find this 
list a safe guide in the selection of books for the school library. 

Another important work of the circle is the promotion of 
good reading by offering a diploma for the reading of a stated 


number of books. Respectfully submitted, 

U. J. Horrman, President. 

C. M. BARDWELL, 

W. 8. Boorn, 

W. BR. Foster, 

ELIZABETH B. HaRvey, 

Lavra I. MILForp, 

GrtBert P. RANDLE, 
Directors. 
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HON. DARIUS A. BROWN, 
ONE OF EDUCATION’S BEST FRIENDS 

The Hon. Darius A. Brown, former mayor 
of Kansas City, spoke in several cities of 
Illinois last month and it is to be hoped, 
for the good of education, that he will speak 
in many other Illinois cities in the future. 
Mr. Brown’s topic is ‘‘ The Men and Women 
of Tomorrow.’’ While he uses the great 
Moose home for girls and boys at Moose- 
heart as the source of illustrations for his 
addresses, Mr. Brown has a message that 
may be fitted to the problems of education 
for all boys and girls. As I understand it, 
Mr. Brown is being sent to talk under the 
auspices of the U. 8. Department of Labor. 
If that is true, it is one of the best things 
that any government department ever did. 
I have heard school men come away from one 
of Mr. Brown’s speeches expressing the wish 
that the government could send out twenty- 
five men like Mr. Brown to do nothing else 
but give such talks all over the United 
States. 

Those who are charged with the prepara- 
tion of programs for teachers conventions 
will do well to get in touch with Hon. Darius 
A. Brown. He is one of the most pleasingly 
forceful and earnest speakers on any plat- 
form. His address is based in the five qual- 
ities of citizenship, physical, academic, voca- 
tional, moral and religious. His primary plea 
is for the homeless orphan and he shows how 
many hundreds of such girls and boys are 
being trained for real citizenship during 
their life at Mooseheart. It is an address, 
however, that any teacher will be glad to 
hear. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ JANUARY 
THAW 

Last month the county superintendents of 
Illinois made their annual hegira to the near- 
est normal university or state teachers col- 
lege. This was the first time that city and 
town superintendents came with them. The 
round table discussions at these gatherings 
are probably more valuable than the times 
when set speeches or addresses are made. 
It appeared to the Cakes and Tea waiter that 
the superintendents managed to knock the 
rough edges off a great many more questions 
of practical importance than is possible in 
a larger gathering. 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


March 16, 17 and 18 


The North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools will meet in 
Chicago at the Sherman Hotel March 16, 
17 and 18. This will be the 27th annual 
meeting. The commissions on Secondary 
Schools, Higher Institutions and Unit 
Courses and Curricula will be in session 
on Thursday, March 16th. The Commis- 
sion on Higher Institutions will report at 
10 o’elock Friday morning, March 17th. 
The Commission on Secondary Schools at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. The Commis- 
sion on Unit Courses and Curricula will 
report at 10 o’eclock Saturday morning, 
March 18. President L. D. Coffman, of the 
University of Minnesota, will give the 
President’s address on Friday evening. 
Statistical reports from all institutions will 
be required this year. The Commissions 
on Higher Institutions and on Secondary 
Schools will therefore have unusually im- 
portant session and reports. The Commis- 
sion on Unit Courses and Curricula which 
is doing important work on Curricula or- 
ganization, is also beginning a study of 
commercial school organization. 
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‘DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
CHICAGO, Feb. 27--March 3. 


EDUCATION SERVICE will have Booth No. 97, in Exhibit Hall (Leiter Build- 
ing) at the — of the Department of Superintendence. We extend a cordial welcome 
to all attending this meeting to call at our booth. 

We aim to render every conceivable kind of service to schools and teachers, and we 
feel that we have unusual facilities for aiding school executives to secure teachers. Through 
our various interests we cover the entire country. If you will inform us beforehand of the 
teachers you may need, either for emergency vacancies or for next September, we shall en- 
deavor to arrange interviews for you either in Chicago or some other place convenient for you. 

We operate the Fisk Teachers Agency (Chicago), and the National Teachers 
Agency (Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago, Evanston). 

t ' eo 
Steger Building , Sense o. b | eee  — tow Yat une Wank bees Evanston 
ERNEST E. OLP, Director 
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h Office California and Hawaii 
Salt ~~ City, Utah BOISE, fDAHO Berkeley California 


Positively largest—most widely patronized Western 
Agency—Alive and Progressive. 


ENROLL AT ONCE. R. R. Alexander, Mgr. 
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Eventually you'll join our Exchange. 
Because we successfully promote 


TEACHERS Teachers to Better Positions. 


FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bidz. Gas & Electric Bidg. The Plymouth Bidg. Berkeley Bank Bidg. 








. ? 25 East Jackson 
ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY  ,.2).5°5) “Saicaco 
37th Year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of 
our thousand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, 
“Teaching as a Business,”’ and learn how others advance. Be one of them, 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 








CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3; % 


Clinton, Iowa C. E. Cozzens, Manage 
Lesage are Five Reasons why large numbers of teachers enroll mo us. 


Two of them 
e: our efficient service & low cost for same. 


Write for Enrollment Blank. 





FREE REGISTRATION ITORY [5,22 CENzRAL STATES 
THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

WEST fee ine Mgr. oeise Ook ‘Goiveraey Aves 
NEEDS ~ >, Mgr. _ oan DIEGO, CAL, “ 
TEACHERS = 


THE WEST IS OFFERING THE HIGHEST SALARIES EVER 
PAID TEACHERS. ENROLL 








WHICH WAY ARE YOU HEADED? 


Every teacher moves either forward or toward the Educational scrap heap. Last 
year the most ive employers in my 7 four ay | and three foreign countries 
asked us for tee Premoeses teachers to fill itions from Kindergarten to State 
University. Our Tenth Year of recommending only when asked to do so by em- 
ployers. This is why discriminating employers use Our ice when they need 
teachers. It is the only professional way. 
Noe a7. 





I fee. C able out of first and second months salary. 
copy of STEPPING UPWARD. IT’S FREE! 


The Western Reference & Bond Association 


Ask for 





395 Journal Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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RICHER GEOGRAPHY 


‘THE study of geography today is taking on a riew breadth and meaning. 
In order to meet the increasing demands teachers afe requiring more 
complete aids and better equipment. 


The MANUAL FOR TEACHERS just issued for Brigham Sind McFarlane’s Es- 
sentials of Geography gives all this needed assistance. Not only does it deal in detail 
with the teaching of this series, but it also provides much illuminating discussion of the 


pedagogy of geography. 


The breadth of this discussion is indicated by the fem me cfppter headings in the 


second half of the book: 


Geography in the Higher Grades; ethods of Teach- 


ing Geography; Problems in Geography; The Use of Pictures; Field Work 
for Older Pupils; Geography as a Social Science; Minimuny Essentials; Books 


for Teachers. 


This Teacher’s Manual will give you new views about the teaching of 


ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY 


geography. 


A Manual for Teachers 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A. M., Sc. D., Professor of Geology, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., and CHARLES T. McFARLANE, Ph. D., Professor of Geography, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 








INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
and THEIR USE 


The Twenty-First 
Yearbook 


OF THE 


National Society for the 
Study of Education 


Price, $1.50, Postpaid 














The National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion has established a reputation for the timeliness 
and authoritative character of its annual Yearbooks. 
The Twenty-First Yearbook represents the labors 
of the Suciety’s committee headed by Professor 
Colvin on the theme proposed sim ultaneously by 
three organizations,—the National Society for the 
Study of Education, the N. E. A. Commission 
on Coordination of Research Agencies, and the 
National Association of Directors of Educational 
Research. 

The Twenty-First Yearbook has already been 
adopted as a text in teacher-training classes study- 
ing the measurement of intelligence 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 


(Date) 
Gentlemen: 
Send me a copy. 
(Name) 
" (Street and Number) 


(City and State) 











SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 





tive colors that rest the eye. 


They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 





The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durable. There is a big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 











L. 





Enters 





